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A Vulgar, Commonplace Empire. 

The most significant utterance of the past month 
on the Philippine question was that of Senator Hoar 
at Worcester, Mass., on the first of November. It 
has had the effect of arousing and strengthening: the 
anti-annexation sentiment throughout the nation as 
nothing else has done. The nature of the problem 
confronting the country and the danger of a false 
and un-American solution of it were stated by Mr. 
Hoar in a most instructive and impressive way. 

As to the danger confronting the country, as the 
result of the war with Spain, he said: "In my 
opinion, we are in a great danger — greater danger 
than we have encountered since the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, save only the danger that the slave- 
holdiug rebellion might succeed. The danger is 
that we are to be transformed from a republic 
founded on the Declaration of Independence, guided 
by the counsels of Washington, — the hope of the 
poor, the refuge of the oppressed — into a vulgar, 
commonplace empire founded upon physical force, 
controlling subject races and vassal states, in which 
inevitably one class must forever rule and other 
classes must forever obey." 

It is perfectly clear that there are but the two 
alternatives, here so forcefully stated by Senator 
Hoar, between which to make a choice. If the 
Philippines, in their present condition, are annexed, 
the policy of subjection and government by physical 
force follows inevitably. No advocate of annexation 
would think of allowing the Philippines to come in 
on an equality with any home state or territory, 
with universal suffrage. No American, loving his 
country and loving humanity, ought to hesitate an 
instant as to the choice he will make — a republic, 
with equal political rights, enlightening and lifting 
the world by its great example, or "a vulgar, com- 
monplace empire founded upon physical force." 
The method of subjection and force toward the 
Philippines and other islands may appeal to the 
ambitious, to those who exalt self at the expense of 
others, to those who want a quick, short-cut method 
of reaching "destiny" — whatever that vague word 
may mean, — it may appeal to those who believe that 
commerce and civilization and even religion can be 
really promoted by the sword and repression, to 
those who forget that civilization and commerce and 
destiny are not leaped into but grow, — but it cannot 
appeal with the least fascination to any man with the 
real American spirit in him. 

Senator Hoar is not dazzled by the example of 
Englai d. Her colonial policy is founded, as Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, on inequality. "Our institu- 
tions are founded on the doctrine of equality." If 
we are to outstrip her in national power, we must 
follow our own path, not hers. Carrying this 
thought further, he might have added, if we are to 



surpass her in the uplifting of humanity — and 
herein has always lain the chief glory of our coun- 
try — doubly is it true that we must stick to our 
own path. No one who really knows the vast and 
growing expensiveness, the everlasting entangle- 
ments, the ceaseless irritativeness, the crying blood- 
guiltiness of England's colonial policy, the dangers 
besetting her in all quarters, so that Lord Salisbury 
in his latest utterance declares that she cannot re- 
lax, even for the sake of the Czar's appeal, one iota 
of her military and naval preparations, — no one who 
really understands all this will, if true to his country 
and its great history, want this nation to abandon 
in the smallest measure the pacific principles and 
methods which, in the short space of a hundred 
years, have, in spite of weaknesses and errors, 
carried her swiftly to the very top of national great- 
ness and influence in the world. 

"The highest service the American people can 
render to mankind and to liberty is to preserve 
unstained and unchanged the republic as it came to 
us from the fathers. It is by example and not by 
our guns or by bayonets that the great work of 
America for humanity is to be accomplished." 

That is an utterance worthy of an American Sen- 
ator. It is full of moral insight and of the highest 
order of patriotism. 

Senator Hoar denies in toto the so-called right to 
"buy and sell peoples, men, women and children, 
like sheep." "Whoever heard of such a doctrine 
on the soil of America?" Another denial of his 
speech deserves special regard. He is, strange to 
say, almost the only public man in the nation who 
has declared unqualifiedly that there is no such 
thing as a right of conquest. "For one," he says, 
"I deny this alleged right of conquest. Human 
beings, — men, women, children, peoples, — are not 
to be won as spoils of war or prizes in battle. Such 
a doctrine finds a place in the ancient and barbarous 
laws of war. But it has no place under the Ameri- 
can Constitution. It has no place where the Dec- 
laration of Independence is a living reality. It has 
no place in the code of morals of the people of the 
United States." 

It is one of the most startling phases of the popu- 
lar blindness now affecting the people so widely, 
that right of possession by conquest is assumed with- 
out question by so many. We hear on every hand, 
"They are ours by the right of conquest." How can 
the nation fail to become "a vulgar, commonplace em- 
pire founded upon physical force," when citizens, pub- 
lic and private, so far forget themselves as not even 
to question the old vulgar, commonplace allegation 
that " might makes right"! It is cause of serious 
alarm that it should be found necessary for a distin- 
guished Senator to publicly state a principle of 
Christianity and of American morals which the least 
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citizen of the republic ought to hold as dear as "the 
apple of the eye." 

What, then, is to be done with the Philippines? 
Senator Hoar does not favor turning them back to 
Spain. Give them, he says, a chance to govern 
themselves. Give them support, countenance, as- 
sistance in working out their own destiny. They 
are too far away from us and too unlike us to be 
made a part of us. But we may help them to help 
themselves. We may even, if necessary, call other 
civilized and Christian nations into our counsel and 
invite their cooperation. With this view the people 
of the nation, when they think, will certainly be 
largely in accord. It is to be hoped that the Senate 
also, in whose hands the fateful subject will soon 
rest, will see it in this light. 

Senator Hoar believes that annexation, with the 
entanglements which it will necessarily bring, in the 
struggle and scuffle for power in the East, will in- 
evitably result in the necessity of maintaining a 
navy perhaps ten times as great as at the present 
time, and an army of hundreds of (hotuands in num- 
ber ; that it will require a trained governing class, or 
caste, for the East; that it will necessitate taking 
the war power out of the hands of Congress and 
centralizing it in the President ; that it will increase 
many fold the national debt and make the national 
taxgatherer the most frequent and the best known 
visitant to every American house. These things, he 
says, are all involved in " this wild and impassioned 
cry for empire.'* He "disbelieves and hates the no- 
tion that the American people are to submit to such 
a transformation." The "flag does not stand for 
trade and dominion, but for manhood and self-gov- 
ernment." " The doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence are eternal verities, not the makeshifts 
of a generation." 

Unless the American people accept this loity inter- 
pretation of American political principle and duty 
aud act in accordance with it, in this hour of gigantic 
temptation, if, abandoning the foundations on which 
the national structure has been builded, they are led 
on by the "wild and impassioned cry for empire," 
the leadership of America in civilization is gone. 
She will have no second opportunity. The best 
that will remain for her will be to struggle slowly 
and painfully up again with the powers founded on 
physical force, to whose level of ambition and greed 
and bloody strife she will have sunk herself. 



A Great Loss. 



One of the greatest losses occasioned by the war 
with Spain has been that which the country has met 
with in the death of George E. Waring, Jr., of New 
York. For his death may fairly be set down to the 
account of the war. The circumstances are known 
to the whole country. Col. Waring was not in the 



war. He was, in fact, like so many other intelligent 
and judicious people, opposed from the start to the 
whole business. Hut when he was asked by Presi- 
dent McKinley to go to Havana as a special Sanitary 
Commissioner to report on the health conditions 
there, he undertook the duty with readiness and 
devotion. When he came back, after six weeks of 
careful investigation, with his report practically com- 
pleted, he was stricken down with yellow fever and 
died after a few days of sickness. 

The whole country has felt the loss greatly. Mr. 
Waring was the foremost sanitary expert of the 
nation, and his experience and judgment were bein«- 
more and more drawn upon from all parts of the 
laud. The story of his turning New York City from 
one of the filthiest cities in the world into one of the 
cleanest reads more like romance than reality. At 
the request of the Business Committee, he told this 
story, or the part of it relating to the settlement of 
disputes among the workmen/at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference in June last, and he was often 
called upon to tell it in other places, which ho always 
did in a modest, simple and yet marvellously im- 
pressive way. It might seem extravagant to say 
that Col. Waring, if he had lived, would have been 
worth more to the nation in the ten years or so of 
active service which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected of him than the entire Philippine islands, if 
annexed, will be worth in any way in a hundred 
years. But it would be difficult to show in what 
respect this seemingly extravagant assertion would 
be false. 

Colonel Waring's work was to save life and not to 
kill. He took great pleasure in it. He did it intel- 
ligently, devotedly and with an executive efficiency 
rarely known. Though his death has come unex- 
pectedly and prematurely, there is this to rejoice in, 
that his work was so well done that the memory and 
the influence of it will never perish out of the nation. 
We shall always be a cleaner and healthier people 
because of him. We do not see why his last service 
is not to be set down as one of the truest and highest 
heroism, though there has been little noisy display 
over it as compared with that gotten up in many 
places in recognition of those whose deeds were 
bloody and destructive. 

Colonel Waring presided, it will be remembered, 
at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in June last. 
Though he had been at one time a soldier and was 
not a. radical peace man, yet his opinion was strong 
that war is needless and ought to be done away, by 
the substitution in its place of rational, peaceful 
methods of adjusting disputes. In one of the brief 
speeches which he made at the Conference occur 
these words : 

" I am not yet an old man. I was ' brought up,' 
as we say in my country, in a village in Connecticut, 
a perfectly simple, law-abiding, rural community. 



